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CHINA AS A MISSI ON FIELD. inte ions! The Chinese: : 2. All 
— |nations. -T'o.resch the latter you need three 
r- ‘Thomson, who in 1 864. miade an | thousand and sixty-three languages; to rea 


Ip “ episcopal visitation to the missions of the Am. 
ve M. Church in India arid China, delivered an | 
to | address. in connection with the anniversary, 

exercises of the A. M. E. M. Society; held in 
n- New York during: the month of January last. | 
We quote some extracts from the Bishop’s 
“able sat eloquent oration, as follows :— 


ae, The character of the language, This. may 
u-— _by some he thought a source o discouragement. 


Not 0. it is characters 


code 
fiy d for. stan 
or ousand ; f the | 

kill and care to select. with 


it -aecuracy, or coin, with severe propriety, 
id | ‘the words mene to convey the principles | 
sl. |. of the Christian faith to the people of the 


Id Celestial Empire, yet. Inissionaries, who have | pro 


ry competent instructors, can commitnicate satis- 


_ factorily with the ‘Chinese after two or three | observation ‘of the’Chinese.. Lar 


residence among them. 


When once you have mastered the | 
anguage, you command a common medium of 

ght: for the empire; for although, from the 
iversity of | the local dialects, the people of 
different, provinces cannot understand each 


er’ Jang they ean each other’s writi 
Rue respec China has the Pea e of In- 
ere twenty-nine lan 


Ne other Tan 


man in communi- 
cation with so large’ a 


Randveds of 


g 


guages. spoken. |'brig 


portion’ of the human | our 
"race. Alexander Conquered the world,. but he 


‘The’ Arabic possibly. Bat the’ Chmiese’| 


the first, only orie. Happy the genius who 
|sha}l write parables for the heart of this mass! 
thrice happy he who shall write songs of Zfon 
for this 
of human tongues! 

© Asthe ncquaintatice of the Chinese extends, 
\ their prejudices diminish. They are anxious 


are 80 ea 
retain their proteges for the Church they are 


careful to teach them the Latin language only. 
| Western language must be ions by west- 


jern literature. 


Chine ta brought, inte contact -with other 
presses upon it on 


Russidn civilization 
the north; French onthe- 
all ‘along the coast.: 
city of 150,000 sababloanta, with its. wide and 
| well-paved ‘streets, ita substantial building 
thoroughfares, its beautiful park. 
hristian temples, its terraced hillsides, alone 
splendid carriages with ap- 


‘British: and 


whose‘drives rush 


| science ‘and society are placed under the 

ge steamers 
plying g daily between Hongkong and Canton, 
prove that’ Hongkong ‘is not a mere lighthouse 
‘on the coast, but a great: 
thousand lamp are lighted daily, to be. carried 
‘The British and French 


going reg regularly up’ the coast, sto 
cities, are 80 


The Obinese raust' see.the of 
civilization. When they reflect.that they 
stand in atts, science, agriculture, ad manufac- 


could not communicate with it, Rome id her | tures, where they did when Francs''was } bar- 
of a thousand miles around the Mediter-| Envland the Saxow H 
Yanean, but hér empire was Babel.. the United States unknown, 
puts her arms around the eld, but her tongue ‘nations have risen to the 
Catinot: reach a hundred nor | they must feel t ty of changing their 
can the Freuch, or 'the or the Belavic.'| ‘¢ivilization for a 
Finally, the Christian religion is already in 


the sevegth 


"the (Chins. Tt entered: the country 
race inay not very tneqnally be divilied- 


a4 of three or four hundred millions : 


|to learn Western languages, 1 in order to obtain © 
| situations among foreigner's, for which they 
‘that when the Catholics would 


kong, a 
priate retinue, shows that the best En -_ 


‘carrying hundreds of natives on their ‘decks, | 
furnace, at which a 
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Vorbiest as an cannon, 
oliti 


conte to all China.’ 


lected: Still we ntay, whew providence 
invites to’ 2 field. there! are, ‘such 


- 


‘teenth. e' bou 
= in the West, that any serious effort was 
e to evangelize China, 1iér ‘was that ‘of the | 
righit kind. Grant that her polished emissaries 


ofter a faith that but’ divine 
atience and 


-Gerbellion and Perenir as negotia- 
tors, | and the whole body of Fesuits’as astrono- 
mers, yeéographers, and matists, we 
‘feed ot wonder ‘that they’ were expelled as | 
politicians. 

TE is ‘Only a Tittle more ‘than fifty | ‘years 


pitied’ sent their first missionary,’ to 1 


followed one by one by others; doomed to 
labor single-handed, while thé’ Whole coast was | 
shut against ‘them, ‘Motrison, Milne; Med- | 
- hhurst,: 'Fomlin, and. Smith wilh be remembered | 
for labors deserving better fruits ‘than they 
“reaped.” Not ‘till about t 1years ago did 


- Protestantism make ‘any ‘considerable attempt | 


“to ‘evangelize China. Then, by transferring | 
her forces from the Archipelago, ‘she ‘soon had { 
— in ‘the field’; ‘now 
200. 
hina sends greeting: by. me in many. epis- 
Brom. one learn all: ‘Give/our.saluta- 


tions to the. bish and’ members: of 
them. - that, they 


the«whole! Chur 

have sent us'the el, them, 
hedr our, ‘Macedonian. to’ pray 
and. 


thatthe Holy Ghost may be 


“Such, then, is ‘the. We 
won not halt if it were. otherwise...;.A. mis- |’ 
‘sionary said:to'me:' I, onee) stood on African 
‘soil and looked along a line of ‘fresh graves of | 


AO See 1f pass; jmpst sit. over 
telice ve shall go by; 
allowing only three minutes toeach. But this 
is not merely a living but a dying mass, as 
the whole is renewed every thirty-three years, 
} You would need to provide for it thousands of 
millions of coffins, for every minute eighteen 
| or twenty must. be dropped into sea or land. 
“Every one of that immense host is a rational, 
moral, immortal, redeemed soul—of the same 
sorrows, wants, and dangers as ourselves; and 
can we see this vast procession move on ‘with 
steady step to the tomb, the judgment, and 
the retributions of eternity, without seeking to 
give them the g 


“It isa rich. field, The, beautiful story, 
the Chinese peasant boy, who, not being, able 
to study by day, resolved to study by night, 

‘and Belt unable to buy a lamp, carried home, 
each evening, a glow-worm to apply to. his 
book, illustrates Chinese character. Give them 
the Jesus, and Jet them apply the glow-worm 
to the Bible, and what a people! ) 


language is a unit, a 
‘stone beitig cast, may. send rip 
‘circles to the distant shores. 

A sense of the inanity of aff the forms 
| of idolatry, and of the necessity of a rome 
faith and better morals, is spreading. 


e'field is pre- 


y, ‘I am. an American,” 


am 3 Roman.” 


that each man, wn- 
cribded by caste, can’ 


freely approached, and 
have Sree course t 


is in a 
ihe prophecy of Contains, which sounds 


an echo from Isaia ‘In process of 


rough the empire. 


redecessors, nineteen in, number. trem- | 22 
With Cox let.us say, “Thou gh 
fall, let. not ‘africa ..be- up.’. 
‘ing line of graves be drawn al ong the con 
‘tment, butdet not’ Christ's. be, neg-; 


“Tt is 


atthe mouth of the H 
three feet. Lead on. nang fo, so through. 


OhinajThibet, Hindustan, Per-| 
sia, ‘Porkby.. Bridge the Mediterranean,.,and | 
.the-lineover to the Straits of Gibraltar. || 


‘Set ‘the number at | 
Draw them up 


time a holy one sh ia are who shall redeem 


fudin ng flowers desire the summer’ rain. He 


of Peace. “China will be visi 
its beams will penetrate to the di 
gids, where no ship ‘will ever come.” — 

Behold streams waitin for the Lily the 
Valley; hills sighing for + 
"| cottages, by, the million, longing for the li 


that ‘betne bring ith 
‘the of: 


pel, and. yet slip off to downy | 
- | plows and. Itimately to velvet coffins? 


fn which the 
les in widening 


gospel can enter to minister to ites 
‘Its heralds, no longer despised, can 


I a Briton,” 
with the feelin ni Pa, of the ancient who said, ‘I 


| that the Sepa, despi bite priests prej indices, 


@ condition to ‘meditate n. 


‘will be virgin-born, and his naine will be Prince 
ted by ‘his gfory; 


epth of savage 


the Rose of Shion; 


the feet. of the messenger 
ine Providence ‘ating 
‘Belg Alan ad Ted ove te | eel 


é world. The nations will wait for him 
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“Though it tdok the Church three hundred 


yeats to overcome the Roman empire, six 
Sundred more to spread the faith over Gaul, 
‘Britain, ‘Germany, bigeye it should not | 
take long in in age to light, everywhere the 
lamps; of the tnd ret ‘Thea will the 
seventh angel sound, : eat ‘ites in heav- 
en will proclaim, ‘The kingdoms of this 
‘world are become the ae loms of our Lord |. 
and of his and he all reign 


“(For the Recorder) 
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BY 


year 1 864 produced two valuable 
contributions. to the study of Chinese—* Pro- |: 
ken Lan-| 
guage,” and “Select Phrases and Les- 
sons in the Canton Dialect.” It. was only,a few | 


back that these works came into my | 


Both are well calculated, to instruct 


in the respective dialects, and cer- | 


tainly, in. this respect. surpass any others that | 
have been published. The worksof Mr. Wade 


are. undoubtedly. of great value, but the Hein- 


Ching-Lu has this disadvantage, that it is only 


‘fit for those who have acquired a rudimentary | 
knowledge; and, the other works, the Téng-} 
Ying-P’ien and the Wén-Ta,P'ien, have the dis- |" 


advantage of being without English, and of} 
containing, many sentences of doubtful meaning. 
\ A competent, and impartial judge, if asked 


| he opinion as to the comparative merits.of the 
work of Mr. Edkins and that of J 


- Lobschgid, 
would undoubtedly and very justly assign the |, 
superior place to the former. Under these cir- | 
cumstances, I cannot do better than notiee'the | 
work of Mr. Edkinsirst, reserving for fature 
consideration that of Mr. Lobscheid.,. I may | 
‘venture a (preliminary remark here, and: that 
ig: that a book which is designed to assist stu- 
‘dents in acquiring 9 knowledge of a foreign} 
‘tongwa should contain as few mistakes as pos- 

‘sible, and these few should be rectified by a 
‘page of errata inserted at the ‘beginning of the 
‘Work; i order ‘that’ tlie’ student, who'is nat. 


“urglly helpless at the, outset of his studies, may 


not-be led. away by, them. The of Mr. 
Edkins contains ¢ few jmaccaraties, that of Mr. | writen 
Lobscheid many, . A’ chatge ap grave and seri- 


ous, As this requires. course b 
ted, and this substantiation it ‘shal 
order that those who lappen to have the work 
‘before them may ‘tefer' to it and see in how far 
my be:endorsed, Iwill give in 
‘most, or cases, the pages where. the. sen- 
tences which I quote occur. Instead of dipping 
‘in here and there for. a sentence, I think. we 
cannot do better:than to: 


| On page 14 we are | told that means 


button, hole, - and yet on, the following page. we 


have the sentence’ is 


translated. somewhat queerly by” the button. 


hole is too smill”—+the ‘rel’ interpretation of 
the sentence: being, “is: the ‘button large!.or 


small? Jor it. might, ‘be ‘roughly. rendered, 
what i is ‘the. size of the button The mean- 


in any way. ene. the true meaning, of 
phrase. It,ma 
tended for Ft» but ‘if’ such is the case, why 


‘was it not or rather, printed so?! “A 
‘dot or a stroke makes a vast difference in Chi- 
nese, ‘and: it ‘cannot: be pleaded that it should 


the student, is, unable to supply it at, the ¢c 


sentence of. an: oda nature ‘itself 
tows on SE. Be H—the body 
must, di¢ ;—the literal meaning of the Chinese 
being | “flesh. dead must, die!” This evinces 
much carelessness in allowin; 1g the character 


FE to take the place of Ep 


error. converts the sentence into a most: rididu- 

utterly destitute of meaning. 
On the same page (20), another mistake: oe- 

ours, and in this’ instance a double one; inas- 


forenoon, and ‘afternoon, neither do ‘Pas 


loquial Mandarin: “We usually say shang-wu 


stir’ 


and sia-wu. No plea can be admitted to exeuse 


the mistake, as the book of Mr. ‘Edkins .is. de- 
signed spoken, ond not ‘iii: the 


geubstantia~ 
‘have. In 


e mons con- 
| secutively: through. the work. 


Ang given, therefore, by Me. Edkins does not 


he axgued that in- 


‘be supplied by the, student when wanting; for 
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of Tt should be, 


I am. ‘inclined to think, Fea. 
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leo OVERNMENT ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


The following sentence, which we ‘Tin first of: | 


24, is, I faney, wrong; Aa, 


“ tf you are diligent, you will rise in life. 


second character means to fight, and the sense 
therefore is, if you fight your way, you will 
‘rise tn. life, which may or may not be an undis- 


puted fact. The character should be 


We pass on to p- 9", ‘whére we have a phrase 
-which sufficiently shows that Mr. Edkins. has 


not a clear.conception'as to what the Shanghai 
_ tael is... The student would be sadly misguided 
here, inasmuch as he would in all probability 


take it for ‘granted’ that the characters. AN, 


in the sentence =. Anh 


him twenty thousand Shanghai taels, } 
“were ‘the Chinese for Shanghai. ‘When clear 


of this difficulty he would be equally at a loss 


to imagine what ‘the Shanghai Tael could be. 
‘There is no meaning that I can fee in At, 
- What-ean it mean? It: surely cannot be con- | 


tended that 89 Tis represent 100. ‘That would 
‘be very short change indeed:: It is mueh more 


‘probable ‘that represent Shanghai | ™ 
and that 98 “Tis ‘are’ equivalent to 100, | 


mice, 8 candareens td one Tuel, ‘and that a 


of cash sup pposed to contiiih 100 really 


has only 98 on it. Mr wating évidently meant 
he has Written\against these char- 


acters, pah yin, and not Meu pah yin, | 

a will conclude the few remarks I have ven- | 
‘tured to make with one more quotation, and 
The sen- 
tenee seems to me somewhat ambiguous, and 
appears to possess a meaning directly the re- 
-werse of that which Mr. Edkins intends it to 
eonvey. The sentence is, must not take | 
Wine, a8 to become elevated.” We may 
infer. from this without doubt that the surest 
way of is” to 

refrain from | 


"The 


School for instruction iri En glish, at the temple 
near the White Pagoda, took place on the 20th 
inst. It had beeni mn ‘oper ation just two months, 
and of its 80 pupils, three: only had any know)- 
edge of English when the school commenced. 
They were examined in spelling words of from 
three to five letters, and in arithmetic as far as 
compound multiplication, Each lad, as he came | 
Up, presented a manuscript book for exal 
tion. These books contained several pages of 
English monosyllables, with their Chinese 
equivalents, and were written in a very plain 
and neat style. ‘The Examinin g Committee first 


‘Yequired the pupils to proiioutice words’ taken 


at random from their books, and then gave out 
‘words ti be spelled ‘and defined. With very 


ed and } pronounced, and the definitions given 
with: promptiiess ‘and aécuracy. The pupils | 
were then serit to the blackboard, and the com- 
mittee propotnded! examples in addition, 
‘traction, and multiplication, which were solved 
Bebing such despiiteh, and with so few mistakes, 
to show clearly that the boys were masters ; 

the ‘elewiehtary rulés of arithmetic. 
pupils certainly manifested very ctedit- 
able ‘progresé for' the short time they have been 
studying. It’ is quite ‘a triumph for China- 
man tomaster such words as “spring,” “think,” 
“dwell,” &c.;. yet they were pronounced with § 


| entire accuracy by most of the boys. One 


pil, who has‘comitenced the study of gram- 
mar, repeated the definitions of 
etymology, syntax, and prosody, explained the | 
different" parts of speech,: and angwereil cor- 
in the room, © 

The two prise of 
$10 each, while $40 were equally divided be- 
tween the six next in order of merit. The 


pils have eve to ex: 


Mey hare om 


sitions, wi ibaa 
_| pleted ‘their igh 


‘sun, is to be 
| of this fires 


Liss 


few exceptions, the words were correctly spell- J 
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Khesub Chunder Sen, says the. 


delivered.an exten 
College.on ‘+ Jesus,Christ—-Euro 
He sketched the stateof the ‘wot 


the wofld, and the progress of 


“Bramho, ‘““a¥owedly 
‘the opinions‘of popular 

he ‘used’ language 
Channing and the better el: 


, and was ont 


a necessity of 


from. ho. 


selfish impulie, 


laid down his life-that 


who has left us su ecious legac 


ears—was not he above 


or “Blessed Jesus, immortal | 


‘humanity ? 


If even a hundred. of the who 
Jauded hese sentences are honest men, 


of heaven. 


of di- | 


_vine and. whose lood has, wonders: for | = 
el undr | 


God! ‘Por the world he lived and died. | 
May the appreciate him and: follow his | 
| 


of. dndia the apdstle’ of the Bramhus, latel 
ore. lecture to, his country- 
‘the Caleutta Medical! — 
and Asia.” | 

at the birth 

of Christ, the:life and: death. of’ the Saviour of | 
the Chorch till 
pn, and of modern: hiissions there- 


Chrsti- | 
ike of | 
said: Flumanity” was proaning under a| 
verge of digath 
a was urgently needed gare it. Jesus}. 

r age: 
peared in the fullness of time. It. was from no | 


spirit . of. mistaken | 
fanaticism, that he and.cheerfully 


to be-crucified on-the cross. He | 


might be glorified. |: 
cross as a beauti- 


‘far beyond ‘Theodore | 
‘Pare, and is eer to the Kingdom 
«spenket we believe to be sincere, and his | 


but prove an: 


| sinless beaut 


Whose involutions infinite’ 
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al 


They called. Ag 

_So that” ozen sea 
I atid “she’s hare t 

Bat no—amid the twi 
Betokening months-o 


ht gloom, 
night, 


Two dusky forms went shivering past 


‘My wonderin g sight: 


They 
About their need of food, 


But all in 


Of fearfal sufferings they nduréd, is 
_ Tis nothing”=so they bravely 


we bat reach 


“Or if in science m8 may add ; 


so I ‘found. as looked 


That | life of man on earth 


As ceaseless round of we 
this ot that ta ng 


What this 


n 


y, wond drous peace, 


h fy ee 
ative.” 


pléasure, motives} 


the 


about thelr i bound ship, 


And all that makes its joy: 
Then next.I added hell—its gloom, 
Its tears that vainly flow 
Its deep remorse ahd lone despair, 
‘And all thet makeg its woe: (979 
Then to these, each—these elements... 
Of deepest pain and — 
| , ite measure 
t vast of; 


I have always Into these mental are tossed 
ful of unto;the glory. of}, A motley mags 
one which‘ is calculated to- quicken the |' f den shaves,” 
‘tiot a; how: callous: and: hard ‘sover The warrior wears his 
may be; that can look: with. cold. | For fiercest conflict; 
on. that grand and significant symbol.” sss od ad th 
Referring to martyrs, he said: “It. js a eaven.. 
such examples of mart devotion which are And then I thought “there's a jewel ti, 
-calewlated to @ispel ftom’ ohr minds’all cowar-|- Whose worth 'twere.well Yo 
feel that'truth is dearer, than-life itself.” In|, And so fato one scale I 
he praised Luther. and condemned} —_ A Boing human soul; 
‘He used such languac as this: “ Is| in ‘the other all the SAY 
a ‘sinigle soul in this farge assembly ‘They fount her 
would to ascribe extraordinary great-| vold of worth! 
his wisdom. illumin an ower | And then I put/in heaven at 
“sed a dark and, world wa he: its holy, blest employ, v0 
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to parade the idols have from the beginning 


the evil must: be stopped without delay. 


- the idols styled the “Five Rulers” are kept; and 
"that some of tite 
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TAIN ID OLA TR 0 aed PRA C TI CES. 


TSO; ‘Ting veri ‘Guardian of the 
parent, Member ‘Of the Board of 


iceroy of Fuhkien and Chehkiang 
Provinces, Earl of the first is- | 


sues the following Strict Prohibition 
Tur rival sotieties for getting up peopessions 


violated the law and corrupted morals, hence 
The 
Viceroy has heard for a long tine that in Fub- 

kien they take pleasure in strange things; some 
of the people believing in witches, loving to 
have to do with evil spirits, and constantly 
exercise themselves in sich matters. From the 
time when I ‘began to reside in Yenping to the 
present, I have examined, and found that the 
Provincial City reverences,the temples in which 


people secretly make ribbed 
frames of various styles & person being con- 
within}, calling worshiping the 


summer they make. a pretence of | 


and suburbs to collect money. ‘The head men 


-of the societiés and the managers of the'Five 
Rulers’ temples then squander the people’s | 
money in superstitious rites, lavishing their 


means to make a strange show. They say they 
are performing “the great rites for expellin g 
the deadly demons,” while really they act just 
like children at play. According to their silly 
talk, they thus pray for happiness and avert 
calamity. The well-disposed of the people also 


for some time, it need not be disturbed. 


Moreover, when the societies turn out in 
procession, they dress in gaudy clothing, as if 
play-actors; the whole. street ia. bright with 
flames; and in the strange representations they 
| bring out the infernal regions, and exhibit them 
on the busy streets. They even go to the ex- 
treme of putting on officers’ plumes and but- 
tons, in magnificent imitation of 
like the secluded ones of the inner 


apartments. 
Thus they violste the propricties, and nullify 


forming the “ Sending out to Sea” rites, to get 
subscriptions, going ‘to every | house 1 in the city 


o ot 


say that, inasmuch as the thing has gone on 
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possible that the spirits and demons would ac- 
cept immoral services. 


City, the processions were more than usually: 
‘numerous, night was chan ged to day, and the 


down the [ward] gates, and act most basely, 
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they tenor it clear that the 
custom is grossly evil. ‘As if, indeed, it. were 


J have heard that last fall, when the chile: 
was making great ravages in the Provincial 


country almost ran mad. Some would tear 
even to the leaving of the city gates unclosed 


[at night], violating the strict orders. 
At the present time I am obliged to carefully | 


guard [the Province], ‘and hence there is still | 


more reason why I should strictly forbid these | P* 
things. I accordingly put out this proclama- 
tion, hereby giying notice to all the literati, the 
traders, soldiers, and people, that all may know. 
Understand that by hearty reverence calamity | - 
will be removed; but if one acts corruptly, the 
gods will not protect him. 

From and after the issuing of this proclama- 
tion, youmust zealously and speedily burn and 
destroy the frames of all kinds, which men 
have secretly contrived and made [for these 
purposes}. If any dare to oppose this mandate, 


£2 


surely 8 seize the examine according 
to the law, and punish them with severity: 


| words, that happiness and calamity-are depend- 


deluding one another. 


| continue to violate my commands, I will barely’ 
take all the head men, and decapitate them,’ 
‘Let all, without exception, pPrRY: obey th 
Circulate the above, that all may 
On the 8th day of the 2d moon of the sth year 


Taylor ays of ‘Socihianiant, . 
“Tt proves itself to be—what none will listen 
to—a theory which: the poor 
contempt! A doctrine that inspires 
verts with no zeal! A system that can 
neither walk nor ees nor stand: among 


competitors. A that scatters, not 
phantom of loom, 


|ness, despondency. 


gathers; that desolates, 
| 


4 
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ent upon praying to such Lobj ects, wickedl f 


in 
be 
a e 
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‘Let not the Budhist and Tauist priests’ pre- 
tend to say that the demons have ¢ome down - 
and written [through the mediums] the lying’ 


The societies for gettin g up idol ‘gavel 
must wholly cease their matters, while the re- 
bellion is unsubdued; and if they dare’ still: ito" 


its 


not: blesses. 
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‘Thibét and tlie holy see of the Lamas. 


8 etematically as they. 
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ROMAN CA THOLIC MISSIONARIES 


IN WES TERN TARTAR Y. 


In the year 1844 the papal authority ap- 
pointed: two ‘priests, MG, Gallet M. Hue, | 
to make, their, way to Lhessa,. capital of | 
The} 
expedition was successfully. undertaken, a 


narrative of which, by M, Huc, was. isaned 
from the French 
tracts, which have reference to the ataake | 


The ioliowing ex- 


meluyone¢ book,.are fromthe “ Edinburgh | 
Review,” sefved up ina late volumié ei Sir 
John Francis Davis:— 

 “Wehave a terrible description i in 
volumes of Tartar uncleanliness, and several 
of the details on this subject are quite un-| 
presentable, ‘The dogma of the transmigra- 


tion Of sonls acts, it seems, with some as a 
protection tothe vermin with which the 


rtahle to those 
unaccustomed to ‘the odours that prevail | 


thefe, Dirty as the Chinese may be, their 


northern neighbours far exceed them ; ‘the | 
farmer at least: have taken it upon them:: 


selves to settle the question, by calling the 


latter Chow Ta-tsze, ‘stinking Tartare, aS 
call Kuropeans for- 


This clever and indefatigable, 


eign devils,’ 


at not too sgapecne race, have nearly dis- 


aced the Manchows in their coun- 
thy top ‘thie north-east of the Great Wall, and 
almost as far as the river Saghalien, — "The 
Chinese are the men of business and shop- 
keepers sn:‘all towns, and have very little 
merey-on the comparatively honest and sim- | 
ple, Tartars. Jt.is impossible to help laugh- | 
ing at. of their ingenious, ras- | 


6M. Hue how 


hair, whilethe Lamas shave the whole head,) 
all the reat of the males are destined; to be 
Lamas. Nothing can bemore obvious than | 
the fact that, in: China Proper, Buddhism | 


anal:its:temples are in rnins, and the priests | 
left in condition while, on the 


couragement to 


| 


| 
| 


double odject is said to be thus to i 

check on the growth of the 

at the same time render that +t pOpUlies as. 
little warlike as possible. The remembrance 
of the ancient power of the Mongolp haunts 
the court of Peking. They were once mas- 
ters. of the empire, and, to diminish the 
chances of a new.invasion, the study is now 
to weaken them by. all possible means. _ 
| detailed and complete account of the Lamas 
that we remémberéver to have met with ; 
‘and they confirm, on the authority of these 


‘Romish } priests. themselves, the astonishi ng 


resemblance that exists between the externa 
rites and institutions of Buddhism and those 


‘of the Church of Rome. Besides celibacy, 


fasting, and pr rayers for the dead, there are 
enshrined relits, hol ly water, i incense, candles 


|in broad day, rosaries of beads counted in 


praying, sworship of saints,!processions, and 


a monastic habit resembling that of the men- 
are-infeeted.’ ‘The interior of’ their tents is 


-reptisive and almost insuppo 


dicant orders... Although oar worthy mis- 
sionaries call the images of Buddhism, idols , 
and the Romish idols images, we do not 
think the distinction. is worth mueh, and — 
therefore may throw in this item with’ the 
rest ; the more especially a8, on the summary. 
principle. of inveniam viam aut faciam the — 
commandment,against idol worship has been. 
thrust bodily out it of their Decalogue by the 
Romanists, as may be seen from any copy 
of the missal. It is refnarkable. that. these 
very missionaries hgd an image made for. 


their own adoration, froma European, model, 


at a place.on their journey where a huge. 
image of Buddhe had_just been cast, and 
sent off to Lhassa, (Vv ol. 1., p. 41.) 
the obj ect of their worship was’ a molten 
work-not only of men’s but Pa- 


to unp 

{, Hue, 
of the forgets how appli-_ 
.| cable his sarcasms to ‘his owa side 6 
question. After deséribing’ an assembly’ in 

a college of Lamas, where the éxplanations 


given by:the priests or ‘professors on certain 


saa of their religion proved as vague and | 
ncomprehensible as the thing to be explain- 
ed, On’ est, du reste, convaincu 
we la sub 


de son’ obseurité et dewon i 

lité.’ Let suppose: uc 

ubstantiation, 


the’ 


and in testimony of. 
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studiously preserv 


“all the saints.’ Is it nécessary for us to 


‘Mari a in triviis’ to the like rural shrines of | ' 


tist Church in. Tungchow were living at 


lived. 
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its tenths that St. Ign atius 1 with eye- 
sight sharpened by faith, dec 
ly saw the farinaceous substance changing 
itself into flesh. 

* * author very naturally endeav- 


ours to persuade himself’ and his readers that | 


by some process of diablerie these thing: 
ave been borrowed from his own Church ; 

but why should we do such violence to the 

subject, when there is the much easier, more 


either; and remainin persvaded, as most 
of us must have been “cai ‘ago, that the Pa- 
gan rites and Pontifex Maximus of the mod- 
ern Rome represent, ir outward fashion, 
the Paganism and Pontifex Maximus of the 
ancient? Strange to say, instead of blink- | . 
ing the matter, a sort of parallel has often | ® 
and paraded, as 
when the Pantheon, the temple of ‘ all ‘the 

ods,’ was consecrated by Pope Boniface to 


compare the. ‘annual sprinklin g of horses 
with holy water to the like process at the 
Circensian games—the costly gifts at Loretto. 
to the like gifts at Dely sbi e nuns to the 
of old Rome—the shrines of. 


more idols—the flagellants (whose. 
self-diseipline Sancho go dexterously mitiga- 

ted in his own ease) to of e 
priests of Isis? 


“THE PRA ER OF FAI TH. 


“The summer of 1865 will not soon ba 
forgotten. in the province of Shantun, 
China. That region suffered at that time a 


fearful drought, The, millet, beans, and| 
d|andat day 


brewn corn. were; all. nearly ‘ruined, an 
great numbers of people were Shrown into’ 
great distress in consequence, 

the prevalence of this drought, 
poor heathen were constantly. in 


to the temples to pray for’ rain. | 
prayed very but ‘the: 


heaven refused to give rain. — 
At that time’ three members of the Bap: 


no great distance thence in the country. 
Two.of, them, men of moderate means, 
éeir little farms a market. 
town, twenty miles from the city ; the third, 
lived village ve) ram 


ared he actual- | 
| very natural they: talke 


to hear prayer. 
intelligible, and more straightforward course | 


of deriving both from something older than living and true God for rain.” 


woman to pray for rain, 
woman to fulfill the appointment, 


principal street of the village, and — 
| that they were about to ‘pray the Chris. 


not’ know where the idea originated, ‘but) 


seems 


: after which one of the Christian. mer 


women, 
mallee from the 


occasion, that hice Christiand 
come together for some urpose. As was © 
of'tue drought. 

While they were: ha talking, one of them 
said, are doing: very wrong. These 
poor people, our neighbours, are constant-— 
ly praying to false gods for rains Of ty a 

| it is all in vain. . But we worship the G 
who can give rain) and who has promised 
We ought before this to 
have met and spent a day in fer to seed 


Kye 


The others assented to’ this Christian’ 
remarks, and it was agreed that the*three 
should meet at the villas ge of the Christian: 


The day was fixed upon, and at ip time 
ified the { two~ Christian men came from. 
their homes to the house of the Christian. 


From. the house they. went out, into. the. 


collected a crowd about them annoy 


tian’s. God for rain, and invited any 
would to join them in so doing, firs 
the majority of the, villagers were. dis sposed. 

9 do.so, but they very soon changed their, 
notion, . and ont contrary hooted at: the: 
| Christjans for worhipping ¢ the God of the 

‘Some: eight or ten. ‘persons, 
| went to see the service, I am sure'T ‘do 


service that ‘tous 
singular. ‘They went tp to the 
fe? ‘of a mountain at about four in the 
ertioon, and spent the night in 
,| fasting and prayer. I think it was = Bag 
set, and at dark the, Serip-. 
tures. ant rayed together; at,.midnight, 
the. time private), 
| They. ‘continu ‘their exercises Ul 
noon the next: day, having 
food about twenty-four hours.) f 
They then went and took some itin 
with ‘Mrs. Hong, the Christian 


|the Christians chose a 


3 
x 


turned home. As Mr. Leang’ thé. 
of the Christians, lived too far’ distant to 


reach home seasonal 
y, he spent, 


He. started for his ‘baie: the pay 
ing, and.. was.,thorong drenched 


of othe all believe that 
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“the Christians’ God ga 


the. obedience and 
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‘foreign 


from the foreign teachers su uggesting it, the 
some time afterwards.” 


inthe ‘a 


now vaulted at the upper’ 


half a span 
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ve the rain in answer 
to. the ‘prayer of these, his followers, and 


at cirst upon burning incense to 


this God, or perhap: uring a. theatrical 
exhibition as an expression of 
frequently, do to their own idols. 
he native Christians explained to pees 
that) the Godof heaven and earth has no 
oceasion for such ifts, while he does. desite 
willing hearts; so: ‘dissuading them: front 
method of honouring God:; 
‘This conduct. on the. part of these Shree 
Chinese was entirely spontaneous 


It was not suggested, directly 
or in 


ectly by any forei gn . missionary. 
No other public prayers for rain were offer- 
either natiye Christians, or their 
teachers here or at. Chefoo. So far 


knew nothing of what had big 
R. M 


‘Tite BROTHERHOOD or 


4 


‘Sciences, the classified results of ¢ experience, 
show this statement to be true—that climate, 


“and habits do produce the variations in 
the eolor of the skin, in the form of thé skull) , 
rance of the hair, and in the meas- 


urement and figure of the stature, as will be! 
illustrated by the following ex-mples: 


~The hog is not. indigenous to: America, lt 
was broug t over by the & Spaniards, at the close’ 


of the 15th. century and beginning of the 16th, 
| Banping. wild these animals have :loat. nearly 


all; resemblance. to the domesticated ani 
and now the wild boar of. France, 

gt 9 Higinal of races. 

@ varieties 0 ave 

and theré’ appears only the black. ihe Saree 
ind ‘bristles have given place to thick fur 
id covering of woon. Their‘ears are short. 
and erect. Their ‘skulls have ‘changed, being: 
‘They ‘have 
grown enormous tusks, ten or twelve inches 
1D length. Their feet vary, some having toes 
long, and others, along the: Red: 
River, have solid. hoofs, Surely species 
embraces varieties more, than. the. 
Caucasian and the African. 
ante in. Western Louisiana, within thirt 
without any new stock, have p iy 
: vatiety.in, stature, and form, and horns, like 


the cattle ‘of A 
The Guinea-pig is gray in South-America, 


where ‘it is native’ an wild, but in Europe, | n 
Wiiete it has been introduged and tamed; it is 
marked with brown and black and white spots. 


tinents. 


| Their skulls vary greatly. 


skulls are much the broader. These extremes — 

are united by their 

separation impossible. Surely this species em- — 
ar than the Cau- 


‘Take the dog’family; we are all familiar { 


| for 


| fortunate gem 


food. and climate. ‘The wolf, 18 white im the 
North, and in elevated regions wf both con- 
In the temperate latitudes it is 
| In the South, Georgia, Florida and Louisiana, 
it is black, Ih Western Missouri it is. clouded. 


And I have thought that this modifying power | 


must be very vital there, for it has produced 
clouded, biped wolves! The wolf in Texas 
is red. They vary in size, those in the north 
being much larger than ‘the se In the south. 
n the north the 


braces varieties more di 
casian and the African. 


with their various appearances in. skull, and 


| color and size, some having more than a hund- 


) | red-fald the volume of others, yet they are 
| "| yaiversll admitted to be of the same species, 


| the Spaniards, they have run wild, and all the 
| varietiés peculiar to domestication have disap- 
peared, and 7 have gone back to the ‘orig- 
inal’ type or i 

wells this species embraces varieties 
more ‘dissimilar than othe: ‘Caucasian and the 
African. These facts prove this, t 
of circumstances does produce Varieties in the 


| same species, and that these varies & are more 


or less permanent. te if 

Now let us tzrn to history ‘and see what 
light it casts upon this point. Go to that un- 
of the sea where the ae a 
ple of the ‘heart suffer and; survive, stripped 
and peeled and starved, and deluged and deso- 


demonstration of a truth as terrible as her 
A aed has been commanding. A writer in the 
biz niversity 


driven: from Armagh and thé south of Down 
into the mountainous tract, extending from the 


barony of Flours eastward’ to the sea.~ On the 


other side of the kingdom the same race were 


expelled into Leitrim and Sligo ahd Mayo. 


Here = have been exposed to the.worst 
hunger and ignorance—the great 
brutalizers of man. What are the regults? 
| Look at’ their bodies and read the. story, of 
average, b abortive t 
onalnent 


Proje jectin 
posed 


cat 


were once 


[May, 


and N orth wolves. are of the same 
species. Yet: notice the chan ges wrought. by 


gray. 


e extremes are so linked that there is no | 
| | place for division. Introduced into America by 


eal, something very like the 


t variety 


| lated for centuries. Ireland stands to-day the | 


gives these facts: In 1641 
arid 1689, multitudes of the native Irish were: 


on ax 
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1867. 


dwelling 


some into H 


short and with Mongol 


of lan of Turk from “Asia went weet 
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of. Irish. ugliness and. Irish want, Al over 


their bodies exposure has hung her advertise-| 
“ments, and nature tries to say, as they skulk 


and gibber along the highways, these are not my 
children. These are the offspring of human bar- 
barity. For in other parts of the island, where 


the comforts of home have sweetened their toil 
and wiped away their sorrow, the same race 


cimens of human | 


furnishes the most perfect 
beauty and vigor, both physical and mental. 
As we look over the geography of the earth 
and study the races that dwell thereon, it is a 
significant fact that the torrid zone, with its 
haeete, is the exclusive seat of the native 


blacks, while the cold, temperate zones are the | 
home of the fairer races, 


countries are inhabited 


y peoples of interme- 
diate colors. 


The dwellers on. the Himalese mountains of|" 
India are almost as fair as the Eur 


they are the descendants of the almost black 


-Hindoos who went up there from the low 


countries. 


Some of the Arab tribes on borders of 
‘Sahara are as black ‘as the darkest negroes, 


while their brethren from the same stock on 


the mountains of Yemen are red-haired, blue- 


eyed, light-skinned. 


The Jews in Northern Europe, by centuries Pe 


- of acchimation, have the fair complexion, and 
red or brown hair of the 


ple with whom 
The Jews of Southern, Europe, 
in their ancie:t home, have the ap- 
cient hue of the nation; while the Jews, long| 
settled in India, have become as black as the 
populationaround them. Though God preserves 
them a peculiar people, yet they cannot Tesist 
the agencies of climate and habits. 


About a thousand ° years 


they live. . 


country aan, on the Ural mountains, 


, and some into Scandinavia. 


In Hungary, 1 ‘and productive, they laid 


aside their customs, and to-day we find 


the - with fine stature and. 
regular European features. Their skulls 
changed from n the Mongol or pyramidal t 

the Caucasian or elliptical type, and they te 
nearly lost the Tartar shade of complexion. In } 


‘Scandinavia the Finns, once Lappr-—the same 
Asiatic stock—have partially given up their 
‘rade wandering habits, and 


ey are physically 
and mentally about half way between the 


Magyars and the Lapps. ‘These three peoples 
from one stock: present. marked differences in 


head and stature. The Magyars are tall and 
handsome, with Cancasian Heads, Lappe 


the, power of elma and “habits 


t centuries ago a tribe 


the Tur 


and the intermediate | : 


uropeans, yet | 


family of 


ago, branch of the | 
Northern Asiatic stock was driven from the 


Waid | beyond the: Black’ fon nered 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and settled down 
into. steady habits and rose up into partial 
civilization ; and such are the changes in com- 
plexion and cranial formation from the Mongol 
to the Caucasian types ‘that’ we. are now in- 
debted to history for th proof of their original 
identity. 
I need not. p resent further facts, for if argu- 


ment is worth anything, this. must be certain, 
that climate and habits do mold from one ¢ 


to another ; and itis alaw of criminal evidence 


that any fact that can be ‘explained on ‘the 
theory of innocence as well as,on the theory, of 
guilt goes for nothing. So that: the varieties 

» the human species, being known to be the. 


result ‘of natural 28, cantor be 
| proof of plurality. of or 


And the present: di ca it 
of the skulls of the various races are . py 


tas they are often pretended to be. Dr. 


rton; by a comparison: of the capacities) of 


the different types shows these; regults,. » Fhe 
axerage ca pacity of the whi¢e.race is, largest, 
and of the Hottentae and Australi an ‘ant Pe Pe- 


ruvian’ is the ‘smallest, 
greatest capacity, has also speciméns 


of the Jeast volume, and on the other:hand, the 


eruvians with the minimum’ average have 


specimens almost ‘equal to the largest, go 


the races'as théy 


are, the 
have been molded and re od 


ed for centuries, 


nothin g ca. be argued on their skulls. 


And the structure of the hair does not , differ 
more between different “races than bd 


different individuals of race, be- 


tween different samples from a the Same, 


THE ARABS: PROOF 


Some years ago Frenchman; hie like 


many of his countrymen, had won a high rank 
amon ;God 


g. men of science, yet denied | 
who is the author of all science, was crossin 


the Great Sahara in company with an Ara 


utiful, | guide. He noticed with 4 sneer, that at certain 


times his ga le, whatever. obstacles might 
arise, put them all onde, and kneeling on the 
‘burning sand, called on his God. 

Day after day 


failed, till at last, one evening, the philosopher, 
when he arose from in knees, asked. 
a contemptuous smile, “How. do you know 
there is'a God?” The ¢ guide eed his burn- 
ing the: for moment m wonder, 
and then said so “How: dol know 


there is a. God? know, that a man 
and a camel 


darkneés? 


im the sand? 
gun, whose last rays 


ted to’ the 
ung, Over the 
is not that 


yet’ the ‘Gerttian; the 


passed, and the Arab never | 


him with 


r hut last night in. the 
y the ‘print of his foot 
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PR 0 TESTANT Misstons A 
SUCCESS? 


than a century ago the conception 
of missions for the propagation of Christian- | 


natical:-. The ‘enemies of the truth, ‘and 
‘many who were: nominally Christian, Wok. 
‘ed upon it as the conceit of misguided zeal 
that could: only. be entertained by the utopi- 
an philanthropist. few decades later, the | 
‘wast! sums expended, and the Valuable lives 
| ‘sacrificed in. carrying forward. missionary | 


ostire and unfriendly criticism. But men who. 
ge Yelidved missions. de jure divino, and who 
_were not to be diverted from eis: purpose 
of obedience to the will of God,—by. their 
anid’ ‘eloquence i im calling forth’ ‘the. lib- | 
era ity, of the churches, or by. their personal | 


tothe eause;, soon gave’ it: the | 
presage of success. “But the meastire of that 
catinot ‘be understood from any ordi- 
ary table of statistics. We must consider | 
theo number ‘and’ of obstacles 
| 
Tn nearly every Denighted portion of the 
world: where missionaries attempted to plant: 
‘the standard ‘of the cross, they were met. 
ee the most Sc hostility on the part. 
ople. In numerons instan- | 
the. a Tong time was, shall 
ithe teacher of a foreign religion be allowed 
live in out midst? an act of violence 
murder .was, the: terrible. answer. The | 
procuring, of houses to live im, the erection 
‘of the otganization of schools, in 


advance movement, carried 


* 


opposition. As each 
was held ‘by the entire force of 


> native superatition, the conversion. of a sin- 
gle one wae triumph over the 


mignt 


fan 


ty. among the heathen was regarded as fa- | 


been of a preparatory nature. And who 
will doubt the wisdom-of laying ‘a broad and 


: | deep foundation forthe massive superstruct- 


‘ure that is to. be- erected? Many of the 


| ablest missionaries have been employed as 


pioneers—the picket-guard of the advancing 
column. It was for them to penetrate ur- 


ficulties, determine the policy of missions, 
compile grammars and dictionaries, trans- 


‘and to organ ize all the necessary appliances 
for carrying on so important a work. Al- 
though not immediately’ producing the fruit 
‘desired, much of this labor will not have to 


be performed again, and the successors of 
these apostolic men are put in possession of 
‘a vast apparatus which in their hands can-. 


not fail to prove formidable the 
ers of darkness. 


_ At the Liverpool Conference o on Missions 
held in 1860, Rev. Dr. Tidman, Foreign 


declared : “ Considering the amount of work 


employed, and the comparatively recent pe- 
riod in which this 
complished, we have had a measure of suc- 
cess. that has far exceeded the sangu 
pectations of the fathers, and founders of 
modern Protestant missions.” A glance at 
different portions of the field will give some 
proper conception of what has been done. 


agoes of the Pacific, entire islands have been 
| brought within the pale of Christian civili- 
tation, and native churches have become 
‘selfsuppo rting and more than independent 
| of f foreign aid. These observations are es- 
y true of the Sandwich Islands. Dur- 
ing = year 1823 the first native convert 
was admitted to the Hawaiian church; in 
1868 the whole number of accessions ware 


olent contributions of the 


should not be moreover, ‘that 


amounted to $18,035. There are no avow- 


much of the labor hitherto ‘perforried | has" 


explored regions, encounter and subdue dif- 


Tate the Scriptures and other valuable works, | 


Secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
we have abroad, the limited agency we have 
great work has been ac- 


ine ex- 


In the West Indies, and various archipel- 


ed the sum total of 53,413, and the benev- 
previous year 


Ved paging now on the ‘there are as 
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| many true » Christians among the inhabitants, 


in proportion to the amount of population, 


as there are among the people of America 
or Great Britain, in the most favored por- 


tions of those countries ; and the proportion- 


al number of educated persons is larger than 


in any part of Europe or the States. The 
Madagascar mission has passed through the 
fires of persecutidn ; but the blood of mar- 


tyrs has become the seed of the church, and 
_ the trath is marching on, as it ever will, for 
‘God “maketh the wrath of man to praise 


him.” The missions in Borneo, and the 
Spice Islands, are believed to be among the 
most interesting and successful of modern 
time; while in Java, Amboina, Timor, and 


Celebes, the hearers of the gospel and mem- 
: bers of the churches are numbered by myr- | 


iads. Among the savage tribes of North 
America thousands have been reclaimed 


| from a state of barbarism, and six years ago 
the last two heathen. women on the west | 


coast of Greenland were baptized by a Mo- 
ravian missionary. The writer of this, while 


west of the great chain of lakes, enjoyed 
privilege of preaching to a. congregation 


of educated Indians, in a chapel surrounded 
by their pleasant homes and highly cultiva- 


farms. On the Australasian continent 
guecessful efforts have been made to intro- 


duce Christianity among the aborigines, and 
the power of the gospel to enlighten a and 


elevate a people thought to be lowest in the 
scale of intelligence, is the 


being demon- 
strated. Nor can the attempt to propagate 


the true faith 1 in China—the home of litera- 


ture and the arts before the advent of Mes- 


siah—be justly pronounced a failure, as near- 
' ly 4,000 converts and over 200 native helpers 


amply prove; and these achievements are 
realized only about fifteen years after 
present stations were established, 


by @ missionary force. What man of phil- 
anthropic heart can contemplate Africa 
without emotions of gratitude to God¢| gress 
Within the memory of this generation Rob- 
ert Moffatt phanged into the deserts of that 


| wide moral waste, and found a race of most 
degraded andsavage men. He learned their 


back to them in written form, and now there 


at first astonished at. a letter, and thought 
it a spirit,” who can read the Word of God; 
the precepts, of which they honor and obey. 
In Western Africa alone portions of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures and religious tracts have been 
printed into twenty-five dialects; and from 
the Gambia’ to the Gaboon, a distance of 
2,000 miles, there is ‘perhaps not a village 
where the traveller may not find evidences: 
of the beneficent influence of Christianity. 


is radiated, and many portions of the conti- 


of the fulfillment of the prophetic decla 


hands unto God?” Are not 200,000 of her 
sable sons doing this to-day ? In ni 
leaven of our religion has begun.to work 
with irresistible progress. . The fearful pow- 
er of caste is broken, the spell ‘of ancient 
superstition is being rapidly dissipated. “A 
missionary. writing. 
Hindus says, “ Christianity, Hinduism, and 


three great religions of India. No intelli- 
gent native at this day doubts the possibility 
and permanence of Christianity in this 
land.” 
ny appeard not long 


‘since in the “ Friend 


a, most unexceptionable witness ; 


We do not often. notice 
forts; and our silenge is. deliberate. _ 
time, " however, to mention a few plain facts. 


mighty events now passi 
is no event more. w 


of the mission power. 


re the effort of a 
lovers. entire 


than the pro- 


language from their own lips ; then gave it 


are multitudes of those people “who were 


With the Christian Republic of Liberia, on 
| the west, Natal on the east, and Cape Col- 
ony on the south, as points from which light 


nent already dotted with churches and | 
schools, do we not even now behold signs 


tion, “ Ethiopia shall soon ‘stretch ‘out her 2 


from the country of the 


Mohammedanism are now spoken of as the © 


The following remarkable testimo- 


of India,” which pibWeation is d escribed as 


We are tired of listening to the small] results - 
of missionary work. In the midst, of the 
over Asia, there 
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race’ engerly y embraces ‘COhtistianity 


| Tips? Those who know. the. 
that they have done all this. 


- fabric of Hindooism i is breaku 


Class which supports 


the 


th obedience to the divine. command, “Go, 
all: — 


* 
> 
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main- 
tains its own pastors, builds its own chureh- 
es, and, when called upon. to suffer for | 
the cause, dies calmly with Christ upon. its 
know 

s it nothing 
that at this ‘very moment, in the jingles of 
Chota-Nagpore, ag a race wild as our 
pe ainted three thousand men 
have declared their eagerness to be baptized; 
that, Government, with another wild race 
to tame, and that race recently i in rebellion, 
can find no civilizers so efficient as’ Christian 
missionaries? Is it- nothing that among one | 
of the most degraded populations of India 
100,000 men have embraced the faith, and 
do, as far as the human eye can see, live 
according to it? Tt has been evident for 
years'to all men with eyes, that: the old) 
‘up. Who}, 
believes in Hindooism? Some. few. Euro- 
peans, but certainly not the Hindoos. Sut- 


tee and widow celibacy are abolished. Polyg- 


amy is déomed; and what’ Hindoo, know- | 


ing all this, raises hand? There is 


heart left in the creed; and though it may 


exist, for generations, yet, as the corpse. of 


Roman paganism did, its downfall is assured. 


: This has been accomplished hy Missionaries, 


and is not the greatest of their achievements. 
For years their influence, and that of the 
has been Per 


hat society 
We 


meating’ Indian society. Dh 
eonsequently utterly. 


not. ‘spoken of souls saved, for we are not 

writing to religious men, ‘who know these 
those who will only 
_ of the question, ti we ask them whether 


tdance:: ‘We address | 
ook at the social aspect 


the result, age net justify the cost?. But the 
greatest hope remains in this: Our| 


‘the thousands they turn out, 


uce a native Apostle. He will 

ell of Hindeoism. We éhatter 
about easte and prejudice, as if Chaitonyo | 
had not flung caste’to the winds, and died 
with 8,000,000 followers. A Christian Chai- 
tonyo, with the clear brain of a Bengalee, | 
owledg: 


to asceticism, would: "have thousands 


may yet 


his feet. We have durselves seen 
2000 natives losing 


all their apathy at a 


song. The power of preac 


| amon 


_* The ehurches have sent forth their agents 


“What results 


‘of the West, and a faith tend- | 


pear Let ‘us. aggregate: 
less than 1,300,000: converts; a corps of J 
20,000: native preachers, catechists, and 

teachers;.an extensive Christian literature 
created; numerous schools, hospitals, and § 
asylums in active operation; peace and 
prosperity where once persecution scattered ‘ 
the flock of Christ ; the outposts of Zion : 


| planted in the very of heathenism ; + 


the vast fabric of idolatry and superstition 
trembling to its fall in the land of Vishnu 

and Siva; our world belted with a zone of © 
‘continent to continent, from. 
island to island “the songs of the 
— with the songs of the reapers.” 


Is not this succes? Is it not more than 
the triumph of human effort? “Not unto | 
Us, O Lord, not unto * ‘but unto thy name 

give glory.” 


® o~ 


L ITEMS. 


_We cannot engage age to supply subserib- 
ers with back numbers for any month ear- p 
lier than April, as the previous editions are — 
mand. 


We regret to say that notes 


sent to us for publication, by Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin, of Peking, Reve not been received, and 


t 
| —We desire to remind onr friends who 
have expressed their interest in. The Mis- 
sionary Recorder” that it is still, purel: yan}, 
experiment, and that we cannot be held re- J 4 
sponsible for its continued existence, if the J; 
necessary pabulum—in the shape of origin- § 
al contributions—is not provided. “A word 4 
to the wise,” &c. 


We made a slight mistake in our last 
in speaking of the price of the “Chinese 
and Foreign Weekly Times,” published at 
Canton. It is 20° cents per annum or §1 
for 5:copies on, white paper, and cents: 
or $1 for 10 copies on yellow paper, ine 


Our réadérs ‘will be-gratified to know 


gentlemen, ‘Peking are pre- 
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paring for. our. notes. on. the As. 
‘tronomy of the Chinese. 


We are’ under obligations t to the pub- | 
—‘Tishers for a copy of “The Treaty Ports of 
China and Japan.” The typogtaphy ‘of 

this book is excellent, and’ the binding su- 

perior. Compiled atid edited by N. B. 
-Dennys ; Shortrede 

Tongkong. 


MISSI ONAR iy’ GEN CE, 
Mr. Williams, of. the Am. 


Rev. J. T. Gulick, who, with his good. wife, | . 
has resided nearly two ‘years at his lonely sta- 
tion —150 miles north of Peking—is doubtless 


greatly cheered and encouraged in his work 
by the accession. 


Pexinc.—In October last H. Blodget | 
was absent on a missionary tour of four weeks, 
twelve days of which time he travelled on horse- 


back without an attendant. He visited Kalgan, 


and Yi-chan, and in the latter place baptized | 
‘the aged parents of the first convert at Kalgan. 
He talked to a large number of people, and | 
‘distributed many books.——The Rev.'C. Good- 

rich, after much effort,’ has secured:a chapel on | 

; ff one of the great streets, ‘and which is the most. 


important point in the city yet obcupied by the | 


| | Atnerican Board. The chapel was opened on 
— =the 27th of Nov. last, and has been open daily 
since. Valuable premises, near to those occu- 
‘pied by the brethrén of the Am. Board, were 


1 | about $1000, and presented by her to the mis- 
sion.——The translation of the New Testament 
intothe Mandarin colloquial is steadily progress- | 
‘ing, ‘Romans will soon be ready for theppress. | 
“Mr. Burns’ edition of the Psalms, also'in Manda- 
rin colloquial, is expected to be out in“May. 
t to February last, about ‘100 | 
persons had been baptized by Messrs. Hall and 
Innocent, of the Methodist New Connection. 
mission, This is the result of a rémarkable} 

f work that commenced some twelve months ago, 
Gn the vicinity of Lav-ling-hieu, Shantung m 
nes, and situate 140 miles from Tientsin. Rev. 
_ Mr Innocent and family expect soon to remove 
tom 


‘Tecently purchased by Mrs. Bridgman ‘for| 


‘to that city. 


son of Rev. Li D; and Mrs. C. L. E. Chapin of 
the North China Mission of the A. B,C. F.M., 
died on the 2d of. Feb., of fever ; 
years, 22 days, 

| Tunecnow.—Rev! C. W. of the 

| Presbyterian Mission, “writing ‘under-date of 
Feb. 230, says: “We have felt more than 
usually encouraged in our work here this winter. 
Enquirers have been ‘more numerous than. for- 


up to pray and to labor in an especial manner. 
| Many of our native Christians have also: beén 


to us seems to'be yielding a little. Mr. Mills 
is starting in a few days for Tsi-nan foo, and 


‘He expétts to be absent as much as three 


|months. All parties are in high| hopes that 


aur: is soon to be opened to the gospel.” 


York, Dee.'11th, ‘on her journey to Tungehow. 
She comes out as a missionary teachi 


have a home in the family of 
the C. W. Mateer. 


Rev. E.'F. 


ey 
th 


count of the state’ of his health. 


house in which he has service twice a week, 
while Dr. F. 'P. Smith gives. one day in the 
week for the dispensing of medicines. ao 


-minister of the gospel, of the Am. Presbyteri: 
‘mission, departed this life some months ago. 


paster. ‘The deceased, and his. wife—also de- 
“Home and Foreign Record” as having been 


| They, were educated in mission schools at Ning- 
po.——We regret to.learn the death Mrs. 


merly of the Ningpot mission, but more rapent 

of mission to the Chinese in Cali 

The health of Mrs, Loomis had been feeble for 


several years, the recently visited he 


ide 


merly, and we have all felt ourselves stirred 


| incited to greater diligence than ever ‘before. 
: Board, has removed from Tientsin to this place. | Even the persistent and determined hostility 


thence to Peking, to sell books and.-preach.. 


-Miss. Maggie J. Brown embarked at New 


er, and will 


| English Baptist Mission, expects to leave his | 
| station and return to England at once, on ac- 


from Hankow to this city, has refited a small. 


Kying Ling. -yiu, a Chinese 


He is greatly mourned, over by: the. church at 
¥-yiao, not, far from Ningpo, of which he.was 


parted—are spoken of by Dr, McCartee in the 
living examples of piety and. devoted zeal. 


Loomis, the wife of Rev, A. W. Loomis, for- 
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the Lord to take ‘her: 


Knowlton; of the. Am. Baptist Missionary 


ane located ‘at Shouhing, ‘a large fu city about | 
90'miles ‘north-west of Ningpo; at Hangchow, 
“and several ‘single missionaries residing; at 
_ -igideof. Hangchow, there is a missionary family | 
_ remove from Ningpo, and take up a residence 

indication that the missionary work 


here, is. deepening. extending, @ spirit) ma Ohio, o 
| on the 5th Dec. 1866, 4 “Her 
of persecution being aroused.’ At Hang- 


‘are opposin g the work in a secret way. 


native 
‘prompt 


‘this evening for the islind of Chtsan, a ‘place 
widely known in coiinection with thé’ English | 


vue ¥ 
« 
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dive benefit from the change; but it pleased 
himself. She died at 
‘Cazenovia, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1866. Mr. Loomis } 
-says'of her: Her’ end was as her life had 
‘been, cali; ‘believing, trusting.”———Rev.. M. 


Union, in a letter to: us dated April 8d, says: 


You will be pleased to learn that the mission- i 
_ aries at Ningpo are scattering abroad into the 
. interior.: One missionary: family is located at 


‘Fun g-hwa, about 40 miles south-west of Ning- 
one missionary is located in a large village 
vabout' 10 miles south-west of Ningpo, and a 
"missionary. family: is soon to join him; a mis-| 

sionary family, and {wo unmarried missionaries 


‘the capital ‘of this ‘province, about 120 miles 
‘Ningpo, there are five missionary families, 


Siou-shan, district city about 12 miles this 


 Pesiding; ‘missionary family is soon to | 


atthe mouth ofthe Ningpo, river. 


;, Chow, evil-disposed persons have attempted to 
exeite a mob to drive out. Cl tians ; but the | 
_ officials, when appealed to, issued a proclama- 
tion. and the, disturhance in, its incip- | 
iency. At. Kin ghwa, a fu “city about 250 
miles west of Ningpo, where the Am. Bap. 
Union has a-nission, the literary men and | 


“at Sidti-shau, ‘the district mapisttate' came in 

son and ‘ejected the missionary family, and 
pssistant severely. ‘Through 
interference of the English’ Consul 
‘Feparation has been secured, and ‘the 
“has returnéd to’ his fiéld.'T'start 


Chinese war, ‘where our mission now h 


ion have recently had the pleasure . of re- 


accessions to the bative chutch. 


}of .a, sanitarium is contemplated,——On the, 


| number, progresses with i increasing interest. JF 


the shores of her native land. She died at Li- 


| Janguage and the branches of a, scientific and 


been converted. to Christiané i, 
ity, ently eon and. Dr.. Wilsoun 


They have: also pacoueded ‘in renting a house 
for chapel purposes in a village’ near the city — 
of Ing-hok, and another in a pleasantly situated - 
village: near the seashore, where the’ erection | 


19th of April last four Chinese youths “ grad- 
uated ” from the Boys’ School connected with § ° 
the Am. M. E, Mission, and under the superin- 
tendency of Rev. Dr. Maclay. Public exercises 
were held in the chapel, consisting of addresses - 
by. three of the young men, the formas present- 
ation to them of certificates of character, ad- 
monitory remarks from the Superintendent, | 
prayer, and singing. A missionary lady pre- 
| sided. at the organ, and a goodly number of 
| foreigners were present. The work of ‘grace d 
in the city of Hok-ch‘iang, 1 mentioned i in a former | ; 


Tt 


baptisms at one time were recently. 
performed by the missionary i in charge of the 
station. P 


Caxrox.—We a are to announce th 
death of Mrs. Condit, the wife of Rev. 
Condit. She returned to America two. years 
ago, seeking the recovery of. her health, but 
was called to depart this life soon after reaching 


was perfect peace.” 

Japan.-—Six Japanese’ students, ec 
| in the United States, and haye entered gj. 
| the Monson Academy,. They are sent'to Amer-§f 
}ica by the Prince of Satsuma, one of the most § w 
powerful and enlightened of the eighteen prin- p< 
|ces of Japan. They expect to. remain in the 
S. five or six years, pursping the: English 


-practical education. They are all connected 
with the army of the Prince of Satsuma, in§. 
which they hold an official rank. A missionary, 
Rev;'S. R, Brown, at the solicitation of the 
Japanese government, aided in their introduc: sh 


— 


disciples of 


~ 


‘writes that the P nerally are grove 
in liberalit "sad wilh bes 
the first, of the elasses of aa. 


hity. 
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